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THE CABIN BOY. 
A SHIPMASTER’S STORY. 

When I was about forty years of age I 
took command of the ship Petersham.— 
She was an old craft, and had seen full as 
much service as she was capable of seeing 
with safety. But her owners were willing 
to trust a valuable cargo in her, so I 
wouldn’t refuse to trust myself. We were 
pound to Liverpool, and nothing unusual 
happened until about the eighth day out, 
when we ran foul of a small iceberg. It 
was early in the morning, before sunrise, 
and not above six or eight feet of ice was 
above water, it having nearly all been 
melted in the warm waters of the Gulf 
Stream. I did not think we had sustained 
much injury, for the shock was slight ; 
but I was very angry, and gave the look- 
out a severe punishment without stopping 
to inquire whether he could have seen the 
berg in time to escape it. 

My cabin-boy was named Jack Withers. 
He was fourteen years of age, and this 
was his first voyage. I had taken him 
from a widowed mother, and had promised 
her that I would see him well treated— 
that was, if he behaved himself. He was 
a bright, quick, intelligent lad. I soon 
made myself believe that he had an awful 
disposition. I fancied that he was the 
most stubborn piece of humanity I had 
ever come across. I made up my mind 
he had never been properly governed, and 
resolved to break him in. I told him I’d 
curb his temper before I had done with 
him. In reply he told me that I might 
kill him if I liked ; and I flogged him with 
the end of the mizen-top-gallant halliards 
till he could hardly stand. I asked him 
ifhe had got enough—and he told me I 
might flog him more if I wished it. I 
felt a strong inclination to throw the boy 
overboard, but at that moment he stag- 
gered back against the mizen-mast from 
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quadrant. When it came, and I had ad-|not answer me this time, I resolved that 
justed it for my observation, I found that/he should come to the hatchway and ask 
the sun was already past the meridian, | for me ere I went any more. The day 
and that I was now too late. This added 

fuel to the fire of my madness, and 
quickly seizing the lad by the collar, I led 
him to the main hatchway, and had the 
hatch taken off. I then thrust him down, 
and swore I would keep him there till his 
stubbornness was broken. The hatch 


passed away, and when evening came 
again I began to be startled. I thought 
of the many good qualities the boy had, 
and of his widowed mother. He had 
been in the hold thirty-six hours, and all 
of forty without food or drink. He must 
be too weak to cry outnow. It was hard 





absolute weakness, and I left him to him-|was then put on, and I went into the 
self. When I reasoned calmly about the|cabin. I suffered a good deal that after- 
boy’s dieposition, I was forced to ac-|noon, not with any compunctions for what 
knowledge that he was one of the smart-|I had done, but with my own temper and 


for me to give up, but if he died there 
from absolute starvation, it might go 
harder still with me. So at length I 
made up my mind togo and see him. It 





est and most faithful lads I had ever seen. 
When I asked him to do anything, he} 
was off like a rocket ; but when I dons | 
ly ordered him to do it, then came the 
disposition with which I found fault. 


One day, when it was near noon, I it, or he shall die under the operation.’ 


spoke to him, and told him to go below 
and bring up my quadrant. 


if he didn’t move I'd help him. 

‘I didn’t hear ye,’ he said, with an in- 
dependent tone. 

* No words,’ said I. 

‘I s’pose I can speak,’ he retorted, 

moving slowly towards the companion 
way. 
* His looks, words, and the slow, care- 
less manner in which he moved, fired me 
in a moment, and I grasped him by the 
collar, 

‘Speak to me again like that, and I’ll 
flog you within an inch of your life,’ said 


* You can flog away,’ he replied, firm 
and undaunted as a rock. 

And I did flog him. I caught up the 
end of a rope, and beat him until my arm 
fairly ached ; but he never even winced. 

* How’s that!” said I. 

* There’s a little more life in me you'd 
better flog out,’ was the reply. 

And I beat him again. I beat him till 
he sank from my hand against the rail ; 
and then I sent one of the men for my 


He was look- | and called out to him, but he returned me 
ing over the quarter rail, and I knew he|no answer. 
did not hear me, and the next time I| went away. At ten o’clock I called again, 
spoke I ripped out an oath, and intimated | and again I got no answer. 


bitterness. It made me mad to think 1 
could not conquer that boy—that I could 
not break down his cool, stern opposition. 
* But I will do it,’ I said to myself, * by 
the heavens above me, I’ll starve him into 


was not quite sundown when I had the 
hatch taken off, and | jumped down upon 
the boxes alone. 

A little way forward I saw a space 
where Jack might easily have gone down, 
and to that point I crawled on my hands 
and knees. I called out there but could 
get no answer. A siort distance farther 
was a wide space, which I had entirely 
forgotten, but which I now remembered 
had been left open on account of a break 
in the flooring of the hold, which would 
have let everything that might have been 
stowed there rest directly upon the thin 
planking of the ship. 

To this place 1 made my way, and 
looked down. I heard the splashing of 
water, and thought I could detect a sound 
like the incoming of a tiny jet or stream. 
At first I could see nothing, but as soon 
as I became used to tie dim light, I could 
distinguish the faint cutlines of the boy at 
some distance below ne. He seemed to 
be sitting on the broken floor, with his 
feet stretched out »gainst the cask. I 
called out to him, ani thought he looked 
up. 

* Jack, are you there ?” 

And he answered ne in a faint, weary 
tone—‘ Yes, help me! For heaven’s sake, 
help me! Bring mer and bring a lantern 
—the ship-has sprung a leak !’ 

I hesitated, and he added in a more 
eager tone— 

‘ Make haste—I wil try to hold it till 
you come back.’ 


After supper I went to the hatchway, 
So I closed the hatch and 


I might have 
thought that the flogging had taken away 
his senses, had not some of the men as- 
sured me that they had heard him, not an 
hour before, talking to himself. 

I did not trouble him again till morn- 
ing. After breakfast I went to the hatch- 
way and called out to him once more. I 
heard nothing from him, nor could I see 
him—I had not seen him since I put him 
down there. I called out several times, 
but he would make no reply—and yet the 
same men told me they had heard him 
talking that very morning. He seemed 
to be calling on them for help, but he 
would not ask for me. I meant to break 
him into it. ‘He'll beg before he’ll 
starve,’ I thought, and so determined to 
let him stay there. I supposed that he 
had crawled forward to the forecastle 
bulkhead in order to make the sailors 
hear him. Some of the men asked leave 
to go down and look for him, but I re- 
fused. I threatened to punish the first 
man that dared to go down. 

At noon I went again, and as he did 














on deck as soon as possible, and returned 
with a lantern and three men. I leaped 
down beside the boy, and could scarcely 
believe the evidence of my own senses. 

Three of the timbers were worm-eaten 
to the very heart, and one of the outer 
planks had been broken and would burst 
in, any moment the boy might leave it, 
whose feet were braced against a cask be- 
fore him. Half-a-dozen little jets of wa- 
ter were streaming in about him, and he 
|was wet to the skin. I saw that the plank 
must burst the moment the strain was re- 
moved from it, so 1 made my men brace 
themselves against it before I lifted him 
up. 

Other men were called down with 
planks, and spikes, and adzes, and with 
much care and trouble we finally succeed- 
ed in stopping the leak, and averting dan- 
ger. The plank which had been stove in, 
was six feet long by eight inches wide, 
and would have let in a stream of water 
of that capacity. It would have been be- 
yond our reach before we could have dis- 
covered it, and would have sunk us ina 
very short time. I knew it must be where 
the iceberg struck us. 

Jack Withers was taken to the cabin, 
and there he managed to tell his story.— 
Shortly after I put him in the hold he 
crawled forward, and when he became 
used to the dim glimmer that came 
through the deadlights, looked about for 
a snug place in which to lie, for his limbs 
were sore. He went to sleep; and when 
he awoke and heard a faint sound like 
water streaming through a small hole, he 
went to the open place in the cargo and 
looked down, and he was sure that he 
saw a small jet of water springing up from 
the ship’s bottom. He leaped down, and 
in a few minutes found that the timbers 
had given wholly away, and that the 
stream was increasingin size. He placed 





I waited to hear no more, but hurried | 


if it gained an inch more it must all go, 
and the ship be lost, and perhaps all 
hands perish. And he saw, too, that if 
he could keep the broken plank in its 
place he might stop the incoming flood. 
So he sat himself upon it, and braced his 
feet against the cask, and then called for 
help. But he was so far away, so low 
down, with such a dense mass of the cargo 
about him, that his voice scarcely reached 
other ears then his own. Some of the 
men heard him but thought he was talk- 
ing to himeelf. 

And there he sat, with his feet braced, 
for four-and-twenty dreary hours, with 
the water spurting in tiny streams all over 
him, drenching him to the skin. He had 
thought several times of going to the 
hatchway and calling for help; but he 
knew that the broken plank wou!d be 
forced in if he left it, for he could feel it 
heave beneath him. His strength was 
\failing him—his limbs were racked with 
pain—but he would not give up. I asked 
him if he should not have given up if I 
had not come asI did. He answered that 
he could not have done it while he had 
lifein him. He said he thought not of 
himself—he was ready to die—but he 
would save the rest if he could—and he 
had saved us, surely saved us all, from a 
watery grave. 

That boy lay sick, almost unto death ; 
but I nursed him with my own hands— 
nursed him all through his delirium ; and 
when his reason returned, and he could 
jsit up and talk, I bowed myself before 
|him, and humbly asked his pardon for all 
|the wrong Ihad done him. He threw his 
|arme about my neck, and told meif I 
would be good to him, he would never 
| sive me cause for offence ; and added as 
|he sat up again—‘I am not a coward—I 
| couldn't be a dog.’ 

From that hour I never forgot those 
words; and from that hour! never struck 
a blow on board my ship. I make men 
feel that they are men—that I so regard 
them, and that I wish to make them as 
comfortable and happy as possible; and I 
have not failed to gain their respect and 
confidence. I give no undue license, but 
make my crew feel that they have a friend 
and a superior in the same person. For 
nine years | sailed in three different ships, 
with the same crew. A man couldn’t be 
hired to leave me save for an officer’s 
berth 

And Jack Withers remained with me 
thirteen years. He was my cabin boy; 
one of the foremost hands; my second 
mate; and the last time he sailed with 
me he refused the command of a new 
barque because he would not be separated 
from me. But he is captain now,and one 
of the best this country ever afforded.— 
Such, gentlemen, is my experience in gov- 
ernment and discipline on shipboard.’ 





GUANO, OR BIRD-MANURE ISLANDS, 

The discovery of Guano, a few years 
ago, caused a great stir among persons 
engaged in agricultural pursuits. Good 
dressing for land was at that time much 
in demand, and when it became known 
that in the Pacific Ocean there were 
islands which were covered to a great 
depth with a rich stimulating soil, the 
produce of multitudes of birds that had 
resorted thither for ages, the news was 
received with great satisfaction. Vessels 





his hand upon the plank, and found it|were at once chartered and sent off to 
broken, and discovered that the pressure | those islands where the article was said. 
of the water without was pressing it in-|to be found in great abundance, and. 
ward. He had sense enough to see that) month after month, and year after year,. 
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the markets both in Europe and America 
were supplied with cargoes of this valua- 
ble material. As fast as one island was 
stripped of its treasure another one would 
be discovered, still richer in soil, and more 
easily accessible, till hundreds of ships 


of all who heard them. One Sunday morn- 
ing her seat was vacant. In the company 
of som® of the ladies of the Mission, we 
visited her. We found her sick. The 
room was occupied by forty people, who 
all ate, drank, and slept in this same 
room. 





Mary and her mother occupied a dark 
corner of this room, while the stench aris- 
ing from the filth was nauseating. We 
urged her to consent to be taken to some 
more comfortable place, but her invariable 
answer was-—‘I will never leave my mo- 
ther.’ Provisions and clothing were given 
her, and she was made as comfortable as 

+, | She could be in such a terrible den. 
The aegis of scale and the remains Time rolled on: she failed rapidly, and 
of various kinds of birds are often found | +, 4}) appearance was going into a decline. 
embedded in the soil more than twenty By the earnest entreaty of Mr. Pease she 
feet below the surface. jconsented (only on condition that her 

In our cut this week we have a repre-| va yg go ben ~— = hp 

F : +. | grante e removed to the *‘ House o 
sentation of one of thoee titende. ted Industry,’ and there they had the best of 
shown asa bluff headland, or cliff, over care, living in the room of good old 
which thousands of birds are wheeling | « Father Burke’ and his kind-hearted wife, 
their mazy flight. A gallant ship lies in| who treated them with the utmost atten- 
shore ready to take her cargo, and in the| tention. But notwithstanding the change, 


: she grew worse, and the doctor and her 

Gey See an egpneciing' % occupy | fiends gave her up, and said she must 
her place when she has departed. ‘ ‘die. Mary, conscious of her critical situ- 
Comparing the height of the island with | ation, was perfectly resigned. Her 
the masts of the vessel, we should adjudge thoughts all seemed to dwell upon the 
it about two hundred feet high. No doubt | pleasant scenes which she had witnessed | 
the water there is proportionally deep, as in the Sabbath-school, and she was con- 


stantly humming some one of the little 
we always find the greatest depth of water | hymns which she had learnt there. | 


in the vicinity of the highest land. | “One Sabbath morning I visited her, and 
Centuries must have elapsed since the | found ner very weak. I said to her, ‘ Ma- 
first bird Jaid her first egg on that island. |TY, you seem very feeble. Is there any- 
|thing which I can bring you ?—any little 
ear ranged } delicacy which you would relish? or any 
THE LITTLE STREET SWEEPER. | thing I can do to make you more comfort- 
The tales of poverty in our populous |able 
cities are numerous and often heart-rend-| With a pleasant smile she looked up 
ing. The following, from the journal of|into my face and answered—‘ No; no; 
one who did good service for the Five|nothing! I am in want of nothing.’ 
Points Mission of New York city, is very; For a moment she was silent, but soon 
touching : la heavenly smile came over her pale and 
One pleasant Sabbath morning, in the | emaciated features, and she beckoned me 
year 1850, a crowd of children, beggars, | towards her, and whispered in a faint but 
street sweepers, and thieves, were cluster- | fervent voice—‘ Yes! yes !—there is some- 
ed around the door of the mission room thing I want. It is, that the children 
of the Methodist Missionary Society at the | who are now in the Sabbath-school, who 
Five Points: the sounds of prayer and | used to sing with me—may come up and 
praise, strange and unusual to them, per-|sing with me once more ‘The Happy 
baps heard by many of them for the first) Land.’’ 
time in their lives, had drawn them thither.) Her request was granted. Two chil- 
Among the crowd I noticed a little girl, | dren—one of them still an inmate of Mr. 
barefooted, bareheaded, dressed in rags. | Pease’s large family—went up with me,and 
She was leaning on the stump of a broom, | there beside (as we and she then thought) 
and behind a face so filthy that the color |the dying bed of Mary, they sung ‘* The 
of her skin could scarcely be distinguish- Happy Land’—her feeble voice uniting 
ed, was a beautiful bright blue eye, and with theirs in singing that beautiful hymn. 
as she gazed intently upon the strange | 
scenes before her, her wild and excited | we far rag “_ 
look was peculiarly interesting. Bright, Wiest: , 
Some of the ladies of the Mission ap-| O Wectha le car ovinte King vii 
proached her, but she fled towards ‘ Mur- | Loud let his praises ring ! ’ 
derer’s Alley,’ and with a wild laugh dis- | areca te Ba 
eectel dee the dark passages of nad Oe ae 
In a few moments back she came, but | 
stood only for an instant. A long, lank, | 
hideous creature, who stood on the steps 
of the ‘ Old Brewery,’ in the midst of a} ; 
vagrant crew, sent forth a stream of curses | The hymn was finished, and we all 
in the wild Irish tongue, which so terrified | knelt around her couch, while a fervent 
the child, that she caught up the broom | Prayer was offered to God, that he would 
and fled towards Broadway, there to sweep | take this dying girl to heaven, that she 
the cross-walks, and hold out her hand, | might dwell among those ‘ saints in glory, 
and beg of the passer-by for—‘ a penny ! | of whom she had loved to sing. When 
Only one penny! for her poor, dying) V° left her she grasped our hands, and 
mother, who lives in a low, damp cellar, | with voice choking with emotion, said 
sick and in great distress.’ Yes, that|—‘ Now I can die happy! I know that 
hideous creature, who has been a drunk- | Jesus loves me, and will take me to 
ard for years, and has burrowed in the| heaven. , 
dark holes and hiding places in the ‘ Old’ But it was not His pleasure so early to 
Brewery,’ lives entirely on the money |Temove her. Contrary to all expectation, 
which this little street sweeper brings | time passed on and she still lived ; still 
home after a weary days’s labor, without | happy and resigned. The doctor recom- 
food, rest, or shelter from the storm that | mended a change of air, and by request of 
has beat aronnd her from early morn until | Mr. Pease, she was taken to the Broad- 
late at night. And when she drags her| YY Hospital. After remaining there 
wearied limbs to her home—‘ home !’ Oh,/| several months, she came back to the 
what a frightful home! A small, dark | House of Industry, and there she and her 
corner with a heap of straw, in a room |reformed mother have lived until this day. 
crowded with scores of filthy creatures, | Her once wild, abandoned, drunken moth- 
and there amid the ravings of a drunken |, seems now to be thorcughly reformed, 
mother,:or perchance the indescribable and Mary, once the dirty, ragged street- 
scenes of ‘ waking’ some poor wretch who | *weeper, who, up to the age of fourteen 
has gone to his long home;—yes!—| years, had never worn a bonnet in her 
through this crowd of dead, dying or life, or scarcely a shoe—is now one of the 
drunken creatures, the child creeps to her | Most gentle and amiable girls in the 
corner and there spends the night, and | house, and none know her but to love her. 
knows no other home. And now, as I visit the House of Industry, 
A few weeks passed away, and this lit- | and see the inmates gathered in the chapel 
tle girl was induced to enter the Mission | for morning or evening prayer, or on a 
Chapel, and take a seat among the chil- Sabbath, to see the whole family gathered 
dren who had been gathered from the al- | together in that chapel room, once a den 
leys, from the garrets, cellars, and dark | °f iniquity, now a place of prayer, my eyes 
places in this vile region. For a while wander over the throng, and always in- 
she was timid, but soon, kind words,| Voluntarily rest upon the pleasant face 
pleasant faces, and a manifest solicitude to | and sparkling eyes of Mary, and the quiet 
make her happy, gave her confidence in | countenance of her redeemed mother, and 
new friends, and she was regular in her|! thank God from the depths of a grateful 
’ éetdndasece. |heart, that he ever put it into the hearts 
Months rolled away, and the little girl of Mr, and Mrs. Pease, and other friends, 
was still a punctual attendant; no longer | to found and raise up an institution by 
y the dirty-faced, ragged girl of the past, | means of which alone the rescue of this 
bat with clean clothes and clean face, and| devoted, precious daughter, with her 
her joyous and plessant voice the loudest mother, could have been accomplished, 
and sweetest among the class of little ones #04 which is provnplnning £9 amount of 
who. sung in strains that thrilled the heart | g°04, the full result of which cannot be 


and thousands of men were employed in 
the business. 

Guano forms a good manure for grass 
crops. It gives out a strong, pungent 
odor, not unlike the smelling salts we buy 
in apothecary shops, but on the whole it 
forms a rather disagreeable cargo. 








There is a happy land, 


y! 
Why will you doubting stand ; 
hy still delay ? 
Oh, we shall happy be, 
en from sin and sorrow free, 
Lord, we shall live with thee, 
Blest, blest for aye! 














known, ‘until that gfeat and final day 
when God shall gather up" his jewels. 
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For the Youth’s Companion. 
THE LITTLE PHILOSOPHER. 

* Hallo! Unele,’ exclaimed the little 
philosopher, as he eyed the contents of 
his breakfast cup, ‘what have we here, 
then? this is neither coffee nor tea.’ 

* No, Bob, it’s not tea, neither is it cof- 
fee ; but it’s very good stuff for all that. 
This is a cup of nice cocoa, which our 
housekeeper has served up to us this 
morning.’ 

‘Cocoa, uncle? Why it’s pretty much 
like chocolate, isn’t it ?” 

* Yes, chocolate is made from cocoa, 
Bob, which is pounded to a paste, and 
then moulded into cakes, which we buy 
as chocolate.’ 

* Does cocoa grow on trees like coffee, 
Uncle ?” 

* Yes ; cocoa is the seed of a small but 
beautiful tree, with bright dark green 
leaves, which grows in the West Indies 
and in Central America, also in Mexico 
and on the coast of Caraccas. The Mexi- 
cans called the drink made from this seed, 
or berry, chocollath. It was introduced 
into Europe by the Spaniards in 1520; 
and the celebrated naturalist Linnzus was 
so fond of it that he gave to the tree the 
name of theobroma, which means, food of 
the gods. The fruit of this tree resembles 
a melon or cucumber in shape, and con- 
tains a number of seeds or beans, say from 
half a dozen to thirty, stuck into the pulpy 
or soft part, just as we see the seeds in a 
melon. When these are taken out and 
dried, they form the cocoa of commerce, 
which we buy at the stores. They are of 
a dark brown color, eat like a nut, and 
have a bitterish taste. These are toasted, 
or roasted, like coffee, pounded into a 
paste, and boiled into the beverage we 
have now before us.’ 

‘Is it wholesome, Uncle?’ asked the 
young philosopher. 

‘Yes, Bob, I should say it was. lt 
contains those ingredients which we know 
to be nourishing in other meats and 
drinks. The bean contains one half its 
weight of fat or oil, which indeed renders 
it so rich that it sometimes disagrees with 
delicate stomachs. Young folks, anless 
they take much exercise, should use it 
sparingly.’ : 

* You can’t call this an infusion, Uncle, 
like tea or coffee.’ 

‘No,Bob; this is more of the nature of 
a soup than an infusion. Still, call it 
what we may, it is a capital drink ofa 
cold morning. In warm weather it is not 
so desirable.’ 

*I believe, Uncle, our digestion is 
quicker in cold weather than in warm.’ 

‘That is the general rule, to which, 
however, there are some exceptions,’ re- 
plied the Uncle. 

‘I have read that the Indians living on 
the coast of Labrader, will eat eight or 
ten pounds of seals’ fat atone meal. Do 
you think that is true, Uncle ?” 

‘I have no doubt of it; and that goes 
to prove the truth of what I said, that our 
digestion is quicker in winter than in 
summer. Let a mén in the Southern 
States eat eight or ten pounds of seals’ 
fat, and what state would he be in ?” 

* Not a very comfortable one, I should 
think,’ returned the young philosopher. 

‘In warm countries, nature delights in 
fruit and vegetables. In cold countries, 
a coarser kind of fcod is needed for the 
system.” 





For the Youti’s Companion. 

DEATH OF AN OLD SUBSCRIBER. 

Deacon Josiah Bumstead, lately de- 
ceased in Boston, wis one of the first sub- 
scribers to the Youwh’s Companion. He 
took several copies for his children and 
his grand children, mtil the time of his 
death, Sept. 2d, whtn he was struck down 
by a horse and carriage, as he was going 
to the Old South Prayer Meeting. He 
paid his bills promptly in advance, and 
was always ready to recommend the 
Youth’s Companion to others. 

It is due to the mmory of such a long- 


tried friend, that we @hould state a few 
facts respecting his character. 

Josiah Bumstead was born in Boston, 
December 13, 1770, and was eighty-eight 
years and eight months old when he died. 
He made a profession of religion Oct. 5, 
1788, before he had completed his 18th 
year, and was admitted to the Old South 
Church, then under the ministry of Rev. 
Dr. Eckley. Two letters written by him 
about that time to a friend in Salem, 
(which have recently been discovered,) 
show the depth of his humility, the 
strength of his faith, and the ardor of his 
love to his Saviour. He was naturally of 
a mild temperament, and always manifest- 
ed a meekness and Christian kindness 
towards all, while his integrity and up- 
rightness as a business man and citizen 
| was always apparent. He was the father 
| of nineteen children—twelve of whom are 
|living. He leaves a widow, who was his 
companion sixty years; she joined the 
Old South Church January 11, 1801, and 
was his second wife. 

When Park Street Church was organ- 
ized, Feb. 23, 1809, Josiah Bumstead and 
wife were among the number of 26 who 
composed it, and he was then chosen as 
one of the two first Deacons, and regular- 
ly discharged the duties of that office, 
until within a short time, when his in- 
firmities compelled him to leave them to 
his junior brethren. In all the sacrifices 
and labors which attended the rearing up 
of that church, he cheerfully bore his part. 
He was noted for his love of the distin- 
guishing doctrines of the Evangelical sys- 
tem, for his love of prayer and Christian 
union, and for his benevolence and charity. 
After his wounds were dressed, he fell 
asleep, and awoke nomore. His end was 
peace. ‘* He was not, for God took him.” 

N. W. 








AUTUMN. 
Bright flowers are sinking, 
Streamlets are shrinking, 
Now the wide forest is wither’d and sere ; 
Light clouds are flying, 
Soft winds are sighing : 
We will be thoughtful, for autumn is near. 


Blossoms we cherish’d 
Have wither’d and perish’d, 
Sceneswhichwe smiled on are yellow and drear; 
Feelings of sadness 
? had. our ladn 
And makethe mind thoughtful,forautumn is near. 


Thus all that is fairest 
And sweetest and rarest, 
Must shortly be severed, and call for a tear : 
Then let each emotion 
Be warm with devotion, 
And we will be thoughtful, for autumn is near. 








SCRAPS FOR YOUTH. 


For the Youth’s Companion. 

; DICK LOGIC. 

Here you five boys—Tom, Will, Joe, 
Ned, and Dick—here is an apple, a noble 
six-cent one, for the boy that can give me 
the best explanation of what logic is.— 
Come, now, you shall have fair play for 
it, and no favor or affection.’ 

This was said by Grandpa Eldrige, to 
a few lads who were spending the evening 
with him, and who were making rather 
too much noise for the old gent’s nerves. 

Tom was the first to attempt an answer. 
‘It’s the art of talking and writing with 
propriety.’ 

‘What do you say, Bill?’ said the old 
man. 

* Logic shows how to find out the truth 
in anything you are speaking about,’ re- 
plied Bill. 

‘ And you, Joe?” 

* Logic is logic is——logic is 

Here all the boys burst out laughing, 
and clapped their hands as they cried— 
* Logic is logic—logic is logic.’ 

‘Come, come,’ said Grandfather Eld- 
rige, ‘ Joe must have time. Go on, Joe.’ 

* Logic shows the best way to reason,’ 
said Joe. 

‘Very good ; now it’s your turn, Ned,’ 
continued Grandpa. 

* Logic is the name that Uncle Christo- 
pher calls his black dog.’ 

‘ No joking, Ned,’ said the old gentle- 
man. 

‘That's the best I can do, Grandpa,’ 
returned Ned. 

‘Very well—we'll pass you over, sir. 
What do you say, Dick ?” 

‘It is the art which teaches us to think 














correctly when we want to find out truth,’ 
replied Dick, deliberately. 

‘Dick, my boy, you have won the ap. 
ple: but if I had another of equal sige] 
would divide it readily between Bill and 
Joe. Tom must have been thinking about 
Grammar, and not Logic, in his explana. 
tion; and Master Ned is so full of fun 
that he can think of nothing else.’ 

‘Pl call Dick Simpson Dick Logie 
from this time, Grandpa,’ cried Ned, 
at the top of his voice. 

‘Dick won’t mind that,’ remarked 
Grandpa, ‘so long as he can win a fine 
apple by his answer. 
the old gent, ‘come hither again and I’) 
show you a thing or two more about log. 
ic. I'll show you the course the ming 
takes when it goes the right way to 
work, to find out the truth of any 
question. Suppose I wish to prove that 
Dick, deserves to be rewarded, I would 
proceed in this way :— 

All studious boys deserve to be reward- 
ed; Dick is a studious boy; therefore 
Dick deserves to be rewarded. 

The first of those three sentences jg 
called the major premis; the second, 
is called the minor premis; and the 
third the conclusion. If you admit the 
two premises, you cannot deny the con- 
clusion. Now do you admit that ‘all 
studious boys deserve to be rewaded ?” 

* Yes—yes—yes,’ answered the boys at 
the top of their voices. 

‘Well, do you admit that Dick is a 
studious boy?” 

* Yes—yes—yes,’ replied all the boys, 
except Ned, who said: ‘I don’t; I saw 
him spinning his top yesterday for two 
hours ; he wasn’t very studious then.’ 

‘Ah! Ned,’ said Grandpa, ‘ you area 
sad dog.’ 

‘Dick is a studious boy, Grandpa,’ 
cried all the others. 

‘Well, then, you admit the truth of the 
first and second propositions or sentences?’ 

* Yes, yes, yes.’ 

‘ That being the case, you are bound to 
admit that Dick deserves to be rewarded, 
Don’t you see this ?” 

* Yes—yes,’ replied the boys. 

‘Then you have learned something 
about logic more than you knew before.— 
Stop, though, have I told you what those 
two premises and conclusions are called ?” 

‘No, Grandpa.’ 

* They are called a Syllogism,’ said the 
old gent. 

‘ A syllabub, Grandpa?’ cries Ned. 

‘No, you young dog, a Syllogism,’ giv- 
ing Ned a good snap on the head with 
his cane. 





TRUST IN THE LORD AND DO GOOD. 
As Mr. Brown, the city missionary was 
talking to Mr. Adams, the latter called 
his attention to a primitive looking vehi- 
cle just then approaching. Init was an 
old woman, sitting upon a bundle o 
straw. The style of her dress was as an- 
cient as that of the vehicle. No one 
could say her bonnet was not sufficiently 
large. It fully covered her head. Not 
the bonnet only, but the entire dress 
would have shocked one of our modern 
fashionables. To judge from the appear- 
ance of the horse attached to this estab- 
lishment, provender was scarce where 
they came from. His head hung down as 
if he were too feeble to hold it up. His 
ribs could have been counted. Beside 
him walked an old man, who would occas 
sionally give him a touch with the whip, 
and then urge him on by a word of encour- 
agement. As they drew near to where 
Mr. Adams and Mr. Brown were stand. 
ing, they stopped and the old man said: 

* Would ye be pleased, gentlemen, to 
tell me if the ferry over this river is near 
by?” 

Mr. Brown said,‘ The next street 
above will lead you to it.’ 

‘Can ye tell me,’ said the old man, 
* will we have to pay to get across ?” 

‘Yes,’ said Mr. Brown, ‘you will 
have to pay ten cents.’ 

‘Ten cents!’ exclaimed the old man, 
‘and I have nary one. What shall we 
do?” 

‘If you go about two miles further up 
the stream, you will find a place where it 
is shallow, and you can drive across. 
But, my friend, I think both you and 
your horse look tired. How far have you 
travelled to-day ?” 

*We have come, to-day, ten miles. 
We took an early start, that we might 
finish our journey to-day. You see, sit, 
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the old woman and I live forty miles from 
here, and we be’ent much used to travel- 
jing, seeing it’s fifty years since we moved 
out there, and we have never been this 
far from home since we first moved out 
, and we wouldn’t have come now, 

put our daughter Patience, who was mat- 
ried twenty-five years ago next thanks- 
giving, has been ailing for more then a 
and we heer'd through a neighbor 

that had just come from there, she is 
ighty bad. We fear she is consump- 
tive, Out of ten children, she is the only 
one left. All died with consumption. 
In one year we buried five. We felt asif 
we must come to see Patience once more. 
Oh ! sir, it was very hard to lose so many 
children. We hoped in our old days to 
have some of them to take care of us, but 
we are like a tree stripped of its leaves. 


poor animal tugged and tugged, doing his 
very utmost to regain the middle of the 
road; but the weight of the cart was too 
much for him. The driver in a rage came 
up to the poor beast and struck the will- 
ing creature a severe blow across the back 
with a stick. 

In a moment the little boy stopped | 
short, and, as the man continued to beat | 
the horse, the kind-hearted little fellow 
went up to him, and raising his little arm 
with its sable cuff and small clenched 
hand, and stamping his small foot on the 
pavement, seemed to command the man to 
to give up beating his horse. 

The driver, looking up and seeing the | 
scarlet livery of the footman, immediately | 
touched his hat, and, going round to the | 
back of the cart, pushed with all his might, | 
and at once enabled the horse to gain the | 
Ye say, sir, we must go two miles further beaten part of the road. This seemed to} 
up the river before we cross, unless we go | Satisfy our young hero, who at once pro- 
over the ferry; then, mother,’ he said, to | ceeded on his walk, apparently quite re-| 
his wife, ‘ we shall not see Patience to-|joiced at having prevented cruelty to an 
night. Neither Dobbin nor I can travel animal and induced the man ‘to regard 
much further ’ the life of his beast.’ fe 

Sadness and disappointment were de-| A little crowd had by this time gathered 
picted on the faces of both of the old folks. | round ; and when one of them was asked | 

‘I have walked,’ said he to Mr. Brown, | Who the little fellow could be, he replied, | 
‘the most of the way, for you see the poor |* That is Nicholas, the son of Alexander, 
beast is weak, and going up hill he|—the future Emperor of Russia, please 
coughs so bad. I reckonhe is kind o’ con- | God to spare him.’ " 
sumpted like. I gave the last cent I had| We trust our young readers will feel, 
at the last toll-gate.’ jas this boy felt, compassion for a poor an- 

Mr. Brown looked at Mr. Adams, but) imal that was doing its best. 
he showed no disposition to aid the poor | that nothing shows a more depraved and 
old couple. He was a member ofachurch, |!ow mind than cruelty to animals,. God 
but he did not approve of giving to trav-|Tequires us to be kind and considerate to 
elling beggars. A city missionary is | poor dumb creatures, which he has given 
never very flush of money, and Mr. Brown | Us for our use and for our comfort. 
had at that time only twenty-five cents in| 
the world. But as he looked at the poor SABBATH DAY. 
old couple, his kind heart prompted him | park! *tis the ringing of the Sabbath bell, 
to give them what he had, and he knew | Pealing its summons faithfully and well, 
that the Lord would provide for him. | And noise as of the footsteps of a crowd, 
When he gave it to them, they wept tears | Thronging the pathway to the house of God, 
of gratitude. | While through the portals of the open door, 

‘May the Lord reward you ten-fold,’ | Poureth the cuulight on the polished floor. 
said the old man. ‘Now, wife, we can | How Sabbath-like it seems, only the feet 
see our dear Patience to-night.’ | Of a late worshipper along the street, 


: > ..:3| And sound of distant voices, here and there 
After they had passed on, ‘ Well,’ said Floats dreamily upon the summer air, : 


Mr. Adams, ‘ Brown, I think you were a! And still the sunlight streams in as before, 
great fool. Hadn’t you just told me you | Bringing the breath of violets through the door. 
had but twenty-five cents yourself, and |1y,,): 
you have a journey before you. How do| Mellowed by distance to this murm’ring sound, 
you expect to get along e And now a clearer note comes sighing by, 

* The Lord will provide,’ replied Mr. | On its way upward, to the “ Throne on high,” 
Brown, ‘has he not said, “ Whosoever | While yet the sun and perfume as of yore, 
giveth to the poor lendeth to the Lord, | Come in together at the open door, 
and that which he giveth will he repay | How drowsily the trees wave to and fro, 
him again?” I am not afraid to trust Flow leisurely the insects come and go; 
such a creditor.’ ba — a — a rede | ; 

Mr. Adams counted his money by thou- | 4 26 V01et Sdreath comestainterthrough thedoor, 
sands. He forgot that he was only a And shadows creep along the polished floor. 
steward, and that he would have to give 
an account at the last day of the manner 
in which he had spent his wealth. 

Mr. Brown started soon after on his 
journey, which he was obliged to take on 
foot. After walking sume hours, until 














to the organ’s mighty voice unbound, 





‘ME LOOK A-TOP. 

A gentleman in Scotland had large es- 
tates in Jamaica, and when he was a 
young man, he went to visit them. Sla- 
: very then prevailed in that island, and the 
his stomach felt as empty as his purse, he | negroes who worked on the property, were 
sat down under the shade of a tree to rest. | 9]| his slaves. Being a kind and benevo- 


As he did so, he observed a gentleman | jent man, he took care to inquire into their 
approaching, who made no pretensions to | condition. 


Remember | 





godliness. As he came up, he exclaimed, 
‘Why, Brown, 1 was just thinking of 
you. As I had received some money to- 
day, I thought I would give you a little 
when I got to town, for 1 knew you 
would make a better use of it than I.’ 
As he said this, he handed Mr. Brown a 
two dollar bill. 


Reader, ‘ Do nct harden thy heart, nor 


Among them was an old slave, whose 
conduct seemed to give great offence to the 
overseer, by whom he was continually 
abused. But this aged negro, known by 
the name of ‘ Old Tim,’ was regarded as a 
generous and good-tempered man by his 
comrades, with whom he was ever ready 
to share his humble fare. His owner was 
determined to find out what there was in 





shut thine hand from thy poor brother.’ 
God says: ‘Thou shalt open thy hand 
wide unto him, and shalt surely lend him 
sufficient for his need in that which he 
wanteth.” 

He that giveth to the poor shall not lack, 
but he that hideth his hand shall have many 


a@ curse, 





THE FUTURE RUSSIAN EMPEROR. 


A lady was travelling in Russia some 
years ago. Walking on the Imperial 
Quay one bright frosty morning, the 
streets like glass from ice and snow, she 
saw a lady, accompanied by a handsome 
boy about seven or eight years of age, 
followed by a footman in a long scarlet 
coat. The handsome and comfortable 
dress of the little fellow arrested atten- 
tion ; for the little form was arrayed in a 
full short surtout of claret-colored vel- 
vet, lined and turned up with sable, a lit- 
tle cap of the same material, bound with 
the same fur, and loose trousers to match, 
which were stuffed into little boots with 
ted tops. 

A train cf carts placed upon sledges, 
each drawn by one horse, and laden with 
bales of cotton, was slowly toiling along 
rather near the sloping side of the quay, 
which was transparent as glass. Several 
of the trains had passed, when one getting 
out of the line, kept slipping upon the 
glassy part of the road, and all the strug- 
gles of the poor horse to get into the 
beaten track were unavailing. Again and 
again the poor horse dragged the sledge 
up the road, and again and again it slid 


back to the lower part of the way. The 


his conduct which gave such « ffence to the 
|manager. So he went to Old Tom’s hut, 


jand thus addressed him: ‘ Will you tell 


| displeasing to the overseer ?’ 
negro replied : ‘Massa, I teach de chil- 


mandments, and I| speak a little to them.’ 


ments.’ 


disapprobation. 


Mc look a-top, me look a-top!” 


to time, is it to please man ?—your father 


* Me look a-top ?’—Dayspring. 





Egypt, in 1859, has a population o 


area is seventeen thousand square miles 





three times as large. 












me, Tom, what it is that you do that is so 
The old 


dren de Lord’s prayer, and de ten com- 


His master who at that time respected re- 
ligion, though he did not possess it, im- 
mediately assured him, that so far from 
being angry with him for this, he felt 
well pleased with his conduct; and he 
added: ‘I'll tell you what, Tom, I'll give 
you a dollar for every child that you can 
teaeh the Lord’s prayer and the command- 


Instantly the old slave showed much 
He rejected the offer 
with considerable feeling, and then point- 
ing upwards towards heaven, with strong 
emphasis he exclaimed : * No, massa, no! 


Dear young reader, when you collect 
for the missionary society, or when you 
contribate your little offerings from time 


your mother, your teacher ?—or that you 


may be admired by your companions? 
Or can you say, with the poor negro: 


over five millions, and Alexandria near 
four hundred thousand; its cultivatable 


while the area of New York is nearly 


OHILDREN’S COLUMN. 





THE LOST FOUND. 

Once there was a boy in Liverpool, 
who went into the water to bathe, and he 
was carried out by the tide. Though he 
struggled long and hard, he was not able 
to swim against the ebbing tide, and: he 
was taken far out to sea. He was picked 
up by a boat belonging to a vessel bound 
for Dublin. The poor little boy was al- 
most lost. The sailors were all very 
kind to him, when he was taken into the 
vessel. One gave hima cap, another a 
jacket, another a pair of shoes, and so he 
was dressed in a strange way in their 
clothes. 

But that evening a gentleman, who was 
walking near the place where the little 
boy had gone into the water, found his 
clothes lying on the shore. He searched 
and made inquiries; but no tidings were 
to be heard ot the poor little boy. He 
found a piece of paper in the pocket of 
the boy’s coat, by which he discovered 
who it was to whom the clothes belonged. 
The kind man went with a sad and heavy 
heart to break the news to the parents. 
He said to the father, ‘I am very sorry to 
tell you that I found these clothes on the 
shore, and could not find the lad to whom 
they belonged ; I almost fear he has been 
drowned.’ The father could hardly speak 
for grief; the mother was wild with sor- 
row. They caused every inquiry to be 
made, but no account was to be had of 
their dear boy. The house was sad; the 
little children missed their playfellow ; 
mourning was ordered ; the mother spent 
her time crying; and the father’s heart 
was heavy. He said little, but he felt 
much. 

The lad was taken back in a vessel 
bound for Liverpool, and arrived on the 
day the mourning was to be brought 
home. As soon as he reached Liverpool. 
he set off towards his father’s house. He 
did not like to be seen in the strange cap 
and jacket and shoes that he had on; so 
he went by the lanes, where he would not 
meet those who knew him. At last he 
came to the hall door. He knocked. 
When the servant opened it, and saw who 
it was, shé screamed with joy, and said, 
‘Here is Master Thomas?’ His father 
rushed out, and bursting into tears em- 
braced him. His mother fainted. 
‘There was no more spirit inher.’ What 
a happy evening they all, parents and 
children, spent! They did not want the 
mourning. The father could say, with 
Jacob, ‘It is enough; my son is yet 
alive.’ 

But what do you think will be the re- 
joicing in heaven, when those who were 
in danger of being lost for ever, arrive 
safely on that happy shore? How will 
the angels rejoice, and the family of heav- 
en be glad! Will not your pious fathers 
and mothers, or pious brothers and sisters, 
welcome you and say, ‘ We rejoice to see 
you safe. Welcome! Welcome! You 
will not go there like the boy with a cap 
and clothes of which he was ashamed, but 
in garments of salvation, white as snow. 
And what must you become to be ready 
to enter heaven when you die? You 
must believe in the Lord Jesus Christ, 
that the guilt of your sins may be 
taken away. You must seek the grace of 
the Holy Spirit to renew your hearts, and 
to enable you to live a holy and useful 
life. 








THE TAMBORINE-GIRL. 

*T’m so tired of this practicing! Oh, 
ear!’ Nannie Bayly dashed her hands 
across the piano-keys as she made this 
petulant exclamation, and turned round 
to her mother, with a fretful look, that 
said as plainly as ifshe had spoken: ‘I 
think it’s so mean to keep me here this 
hot day! You know I’m tired, and I 
think you might let me stop, I do!’ 

She didn’t say the words, but her moth- 
er understood the look, and answered 
kindly, ‘ You shouldn’t be so very tired, 
Nannie; you've only practiced half an 
hour, and this is certainly the coolest 
room in the house just now.’ 

‘Then I pity the warmest room,’ said 
Nannie, almost rudely. ‘I’m perfectly 
melting, and it puts me in such a heat, 
bending over these hard notes. It’s no 
use trying to do any thing in such weath- 
er.’ 
Mrs. Bayly did not answer her imme- 
diately, but got up and went to the win- 
dow. She had heard the first tones of a 
street-organ, and she waited until the or- 
gan-grinder and a little girl with a tam- 
borine, who followed him, came and be- 
gan to play under the window. Then 
she called Nannie from the piano, and the 
child, half-wondering, crossed the room to 
her mother. * What do I want to see an 
f organ-grinder for?’ she began impatient- 

ly, but her mother interrupted her. 

*I want you to see them. Watch that 
little tamborine-girl, and tell me how you 
*|\think she endures the weather, which 
makes you so unable to do any thing. 


and I dare say she has walked more miles 
to-day than you have in a week, but she 


she looked up presently, and said—* May 
I give the little girl some pennies, mam- 
ma? and I'll go back and finish my prac- 
tice-hour directly.’ 


blossoms and a few violets. 
‘and try which is the sweetest.’ | 
could scarcely believe himself that the 


lovely almond had no scent, while the | enge 8 Rte Ch T. Carney, Geo. C. Goodwin & 
plain violet had a delightful odor. 


prefer the plain violet to the beautiful al- 





SCROFULA, OR KING’S EVIL, 
8a 1 disease, a ption of the blood, by 
I which this fluid becomes vitiated, weak and poor.— 





shakes her tamborine without any COM-| b.i5¢ in the circulation, 1t pervades the whole & ay and 
ini = burst out in disease on any part of it. 
plaining, end looks « great deal more ote real oe ite attacks, nor is there one which it may not 


dient and patient than I have seen MY | destroy. ‘The scrofulous taint is variously caused by 
little daughter look this afternoon.’ 


mercurial disease, low ys disordered or unhealthy 
food, impure air, filth and filthy habits, the depressing 
vices, &c. Whatever be its origin, it is hereditary in the 
constitution, descending * from parents to children unto 
the third and fourth generation ;’ indeed, it seems to be 
the rod of Him who rays. ‘I will visit the iniquities of 
the fathers upon their chiidren ” 

Its effects commence by deposition from the blood of 
corrupt or ulcerous matter, which, in the lungs, liver, 
and internal organs, is termed tubercles ; in the glands, 
swellings ; and op the surface, eruptions or sores. ‘is 
foui corruption, which genders in the blood, depresses 


Nannie dropped her eyes, ashamed, but 





Mrs. Bayly smiled an answer, and she 


saw Nannie presently on the sidewalk, | the energies of life, so that scrofuious constitutions not 
dropping pennies into the tamborine with | only suffer from scrofulous complaints but they have far 


less power to withstand the attacks of other diseaces ; 


one hand, and in the other holding a consequently vast numbers perish by disorders Whisk <P 
glass of ice-water toward the heated little | Minis) thi we ge pan ag fa ae 

player, whose face was lighted up with a 
look of pleasure that was beautiful to 8e0. | Structive diseases of the liver, y 
There were no more complaints of the | deed, of all the crgans, arise from or are aggravated by 


yy this taint in the syetem. ostof the consump- 

tion which decimates the human jamily has sts origin di 

{ rectly in th's scrofulous contamination ; and many de- 
kidneys, brain, and, in 


same cause 


: the 
heat that afternoon, for Nannie had learn-| ~ One quarter of all our people are scrofulous j theis 
i rsuns are invaded by this lurking infection, an e' 
ed a lesson of patience and thankfulness, | peniwps 


s undermined by it. To cleanse it from the sys- 


which she remembered many a warm day | tem we must renotate the blood by an alterative medi- 
afterward.— Reaper. 


cine, and invigorate it by healthy food and exerciee.— 
Such a medicine we supply in 


AYER’S 
SPAEORD RLOSSOE AED VICLETS. Compound Extract of Sarsaparilla, 


Father,’ said a boy, as they WETE | the most effectual remedy which the medical skill of our 


working together in the garden, ‘ why do | times can devise for this every where prevailing aud 


fatal malady. 1t is combined from the mostactive reme 


you have so few of those beautiful double | dials that have been discovered for the expurgation of 
almonds in the garden? 
ly a bed where there is nota tuft of vio- | should be ea ployed for the cure of not only ecrofula, but 


this foul disorder from the blood, and the rescue of the 
system from its destructive consequences. Hence it 


You have hard- 


1 | also those other affections which arise from it, such as 


lets, and they are so much plainer ¢ | Eruptive and Skin Diseases, St. Anthony’s Fire, Rose, or 
What can be the reason?” 


Erysipelas, Pimples, Pustules, Blotches, Blains and 
’ . | Boils, Tumors, Tetter and Salt Kleum, Scald Head, 
* My son,’ said the father, ‘ gather me a| Ringworm, Rheumatiem, Syphilitic and Mercurial Dis- 


bunch of each ; then I will tell you why j cases, Dropsy, Dyspepsia, Debility, and, inaeed, al! com- 
I prefer the humble violet.’ 


plaints arising from Vitiated or Impure lood. The 
| popular belief in ‘impurity of the blood’ is founded in 
truth, for scrofula is a degeneration of the blood. The 


The boy ran off, and soon returned particular purpose and virtue of this Sarsaparilla is to 


with a fine bunch of the beautiful almond | purify and regenerate this vital fluid, without which 


| sound health is impossible in contaminated constitutions. 


ak i PREPARED BY 
‘Smell them, my son,’ said his father, | DR. J. C. AYER, & CO, 
LOWEL, MASS. 


The boy smelled again and again, and| epentienainne 


. Brewer, Thos. Metcalf, M.8. Burr 
& Co., and by all Druggists and Dealers Everywhere. 

* Well, my son, which is the sweetest ?” | Pziosiea per Eottle ; Six Bottles for $5. 

* Oh, dear father, it is the viulet !’ = 


* Well, you know now, my boy, why I 


BURNETT’S KALLISTON. 

For removing Tan, Sunburn, Freckles, Redness and 
Eruptions of the 8kin, ard for rendering the complexion 
clear and beautiful. 

The following testi ial furvishes 
of the efficacy of this famous cosmetic :— 


mond, Beauty without fragrance is like 
beauty without gentleness and good tem- 


evidence 





4 bse ; a0 nye he ee _ Stananeee, Didi sil 
ate * eranng Mae eyes ¢ ata ne, Messrs. Joseph Burnett & Co , Gents.—The package of 
complexion ! What a noble face !" | Kalliston came to hand last evening, and I am glad to 


have an opportunity to state to you how much we value 
it. My family have used it almost daily for more than 
two years, and now thry think they cannot do without it. 
A’ single application has repeatedly removed the 
freckles from the face of my little boy, leaving bis skin 
smooth and fair. And in all cases of sunburn or irrita- 


without knowing whether you have any 
good qualities, and without thinking of 
your defects and failings, remember that 
beautiful appearance without gentleness 


Ps ° tion of the skin, from whatever cause, it has thus far 
and good temper is worthless. 


proved itself a perfect and very pleasant remedy. 
I can, if you desire it, refer you to several cases of ob- 
stinate diseases, in which I know tne Kullis- 
ton has had a wonderfully good effect : one 1n particular. 
the d-ughter of Mr. P. ,one of my neighbors, had 
suffered for many years from eruptions ano painful i: flam- 
mation of the skin, (probably the effect of bad vacet:e 
virus,) leaving it in several p’aces puckered and quite 
red. A few weeks ago 1 recommended to him your 
Kalliston ; he has since informed me that the effect of its 
use has been very marked and beneficial, that the skin 
has become soft and smooth, and the inflammation and 
redness has “EF | disappeared. This is an important 
case, and I will teil you more about it when | see you.g 
owe it to you to state that I did not believe im the 
efficacy of any cesmetic until 1 tried your Kalliston, and 
I cheerfully give my testimony in its favor. ¢ 
Sears respectfully, JOHN M. BOYD. 
Prepared only by Joseph Burnett & Co., Boston. 
Sold by dealers generally, at 50 cents per bottle. 
26—iw 





LEASING FACTS. —Thousands, of all ages and sexes, 

have found instant relief by the application of Red- 
ding’s Russia Salve to burns, wounds, scalds, bunions, 
sores, corns, cbilblains, etc. For sale everywhere at 25 
cents a box. 





BOYS’ CLOTHING. 
1859. 
UNBIVALLED STOCK OF BOYS’ FALL AND 
WINTER CLOTHING, 
—~at— 
Wholesale, 


3 A superb assortment, well worthy the examina- 
tion of dealers before purchasing elsewhere. 


GEO. W. SIMMONS, PIPER & CO., 
OAK HALL, 
32 and 34 North Street. 39 


EPILEPSY AND SCIATICA CURED! 
LFTTER FROM REV. J. M. GRAVES. 


Messrs. B. O. & G. C. Wilson, 
Wholesale Botanic Druggists, 
7 + oe Pig 20 Central st. 
BY THE LATE FOREIGN MAILS, ston. 
eh FRANCIS MASON writes from Toungoo, China : About the 10th November last I was suddenly etricken 
— There is no medicine in so constant demand as the | 4own with something like an attack of Epilepsy, in which 

Pain Killer, and I cannot fancy the limit to its sale did | | remained unconscious for some hours, When conscioue- 
1 always have it on hand. Please send me forty-eight | D¢8* returned I suffered severe pain in my back, and 
boxes without delay.’ could not be moved or turned without extreme suffering. 
Rev G. P. Watrous, writing from Shwaygyeen,Burmah, | ! had good physicians, and remedies were repe.tedly ap- 
says :—‘ There is a great demand for your Pain Killer at plied, without giving me any relief. After abo.t eight 
this station. We consider it almost one of the necessaries | 44Y8» I received a bottle each of your Comoound Sarss pa- 
of life. Please forward tweive boxes (via Calcutsa) by rilia, Cherry Bitters, and Neuropathic Drops, and com- 
first opportunity. L enclose draft on Treasurer of A, B, | menced using them according to directions. 
M. Union for the amount.’ a Within three hours after the first application of the 

Rev. B. C. Thomas writes from Henthada:—<‘ I am | Drops. I turned myself in bed, which seemed to me almost 
sorry to say that | have no Pain Killer now on hand, and | * Miracle. By continuing the use of them the pain in my 
have not had for a month past. By some combination of | 08°* 4 tre: » 80 thatin a few days 
circumstances, two boxes reached me at once; I then I was able to stand on my feet, then to walk, and finally to 
thought it would be difficult to dispose of so much ; but be very comfortable. Whenever the pain has returned at 
it is all gone, and I have ordered some from Rangoon, | *!!; 1 apply the Drops with a speedy and sure relief. 
but failed to get it. The fact is, the Pain Killer is be. J. M. GRAVES. 
coming popular in these parts; not only among the na- 26—ly 
tives, but also among the British officers and residents. 
More has been bought by the natives of late than usual 
for the reason the cholera has been prevalent.’ , 
Botton, Eng., June 4, 1859. 





Fewtonville, April 1, 1858. 


WILLIAM HEATH, 
79 CORNHILL, BOSTON 
DEALER IN 
Sabbath-School Books, 


—aND— 


Messrs. Perry Davis & j= Y 

Sirs,—I have: very gréat pleasure in recommending 
your medicine. I was suffering a few weeks since with 
a plaint called 8 hitis, ard could scarcely take 
any food. I was recommended te take your Pain Killer, . : 
and after taking a few doses, I was completely cured. Theological Literature ; 

Yours respectfully, THS. WILKINSON, 

P. 8.—I have recommended the same medicine to many Also BIBLES, TESTAMENTS ; Publishes VESTRY 
of my friends for different complaints, and in every in- | HARP, by Rev. N. M. Pexktxs, a most popular and ap- 
stance it has had the desired effect of doing good. 2 Ww. | proved Hymn Book for Social Meetings and Sunday- 

Mancuaster, Eng., May 31, 1859. 3 

Having tested the medicine called Pain KILLRR, manu- 
factured by Perry Davis & Son of Providence, in the 
United States, | have much pleasure in speaking of its 
great efficacy and usefulness. Two years ago I was sud- 
denly afflicted with a painful internal disease, when a 
friend of mine, (who had just returned from the States,) 
seeing my anguish, gave me a small quantity ef Pain 
Killer which he had =o i with him, and which I took 
internally, as he directed. The relief was immediate, 
and so satisfied was I of its value as a medicine, that I 
immediately sent over to New York for half a dozenof 
the large bottles, and I am thankful to say it has proved 
to my family and to others who have used it, of inestima- 
ble value, and relief to almost all kinds of suffering acd 
pain. fours Truly. D. 
Sold by all dealers in medicine 





ichools. 


SILVER -SOAP. 

A simple preparation for Cleaning Silver Plate, Jewelry, 
Mirrors, Marble, &c., far more convenient and effective 
than any other. One-half the labor of house-cleaning 
may be saved by using this Soap, which cannot possibly 
injure the finest zinc white, and as no scrubbing is re- 
quired, the saving of the wear of the paint is much great- 
er than the costof the soap. It leaves the surface as 
pure and white as when new. Manufactured only by the 
Boston Indexical Soap Company. 

SAFFORD & BURDITT, Agents, 
63 Tremont street. 
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BOUND VOLUMES. 


Th t Amusing and Instructive Thing Out.og 
FOR sale, at a low ety at this Office, Bound Volumes padre Paes 3 eee e- 
36—tf 


MICROSCOPES. MICROSCOPES. 


OWERFUL SINGLE LENSE MICROSCOPES, for 
Twenty-five Cents. A fiy’s leg magnified rerembles a 
coarse fish net, The smallest insect looks like a formida- 
ble ee - good lens, neatly set, with instructions 
for using, for 25 cents. ANOVER 8T.,—up staire— 
AQUARIAL GARDENS, Room Ne. 4, CLARENCE UNDERWOOD. 
21 BROMFIELD 8T. Sent everywhere by Mail, one red stamp and 25 cents 
18 magnificent display of oneof the most fascinat- for eS swe aui9 1,00 Sor 0 package of Ste: 
e 5 ne phenomena of nature is now open for public ex- 
mn. 
These Ocean Conservatories are filled with rare 
ig me cae, praete d and collected expressly for 
8 es shmen ey present us with 
striking illustration of vit eatehnenrire 


Life Beneath the Waters. 


of the Companion from 1°48. 





THE GRAND AQUARIA, 
AT THE 





ETH! TEETH !— Reasonable Prices,’ means 
any price you can get, in dentistry. I will insert on 
the best silver, a nice set of artificial teeth for $10.— 
Prices for gold work as low in proportion. me, and 
you will find, as I [anes set on silver for $10. 
“Any great reform that blesses the multitude and 
joes good to the masses yields return of a thousand fold.” 


JOSEPH UNDERWOOD. 





Open daily, (Sundays excepted) from 9 A. M. to 10 P. | @ 


dren under 10, 15 cents. 








Her poor little face is red and sunburnt, 





M. Admission 25cents. C 
20—tf 
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‘YOUTH’S COMPANION. 








YOUTH’S COMPANION, 
BOSTON, OCTOBER 6, 1859. 











THE GASES WHICH FORM THE AIR. 


There are several light substances mixed 
together to make the air. ‘These light sub- 
stances are called gases, Did you ever ob- 
serve @ a ae lighting the gas-lamps in 
the street 7 Je tarns a screw or cock, and 
gas comes out. This gas can be got out of 
coals by burning them. The coals are burned 
the gas which comes out of them, 





*d | gers than he ought to have done. 
and which | beat over the deck of the vessel. The crew, 


that air can get little crevices ; for, 
even if we shut our and windows, we 
still cannot quite keep out all the fresh air 
from our rooms, If we could entirely shut out 
the fresh air while many were in one room to- 
gether, they would soon die. The weakest 
would die first; but, whether weak or strong, 
all would die in no very long time. 

Not a great while since, a ship, with a great 
number of passengers on board, set sail from 
the western coast of Ireland to go to America. 
As they sailed along, the wind rose higher and 
higher. The captain had taken more passen- 
The sea 


burns so brightly in the gas-lamp, runs into| who understood how to - the captain’s 
8 


pipes which are placed under ground, (to be | orders, 


in managing the sails and rigging, 


out of the way,) and the pipes are continued up | could not do their duty while frightened men 
the lamp-posts. When the lamplighter turns | and women and children crowded the deck. 
the cock, some of this gas comes out: though| The captain then ordered all the passengers 
it is so thin that it cannot be seen, (any more to go below: they went into their cabin, and 
than the air we breathe,) yet, the moment a | were very much crowded together in it. There 
light is put to it, it becomes a flame, and the | was, however, a hole in the deck, through 
flame burns on until the cock is again turned which air came to them, but with the air the 
and the gas can no more come out. |sea-water dashed down this hole in large 
_ There are several gases. The air we breathe | quantities. The captain ordered that a tarpau- 
is chiefly made of two gases, but there is in it |jin (a cloth through which neither water nor 
a very small mixture of a third gas. One of | air can pass) should be nailed over this open- 
these gases is necessary to our life; the other! ing, ‘The sea and winds roared so loudly that 
(though it would kill us if we breathed it alone) | the voices of the people could not be heard.— 
is necessary to mix with the other gas which | They were panting for want of fresh air. The 
1s good for life. The gas which keeps us alive | poisonous carbonic acid gas increased in quan- 
1s too strong alone; just as some medicines, tity every time they breathed, and none of the 
which are very useful when taken mixed with | pure air which was fit for life could get in to 
water, would kill us if taken unmixed. The |them. After a very long time a man forced a 
he necessary for life is called orygen —— | hole through the tarpaulin: he told the caprain 
he gas put with it, which makes it weaker, is | that the people below were dying for want of 
called nilrogen gas. There is only a very |air, The tarpaulin was pulled up, and the 
small quantity of the third gas, called carbonic | captain found the poor creatures lying on one 
acid gas ; and this thied gas would kill us if| another in heaps. Many were dead and many 
we breathed it alone. 4 |dying, and only the strongest among them 
Carbonic acid gas is a deadly poison. If all) breathed the fresh air in time to save their 
the air were made of it, we should die. There | jjyes, 
is an opening in the side of some rocksin Italy,| This is a sad instance of the effects of car- 
called the Grotto of the Dogs. The gas called | phonic acid gas. And though people are not 
carbonic acid gas comes out of the ground in| often killed in such a manner, @ very large 
that grotto. And, as this gas is heavier than/| number have their health injured, and shorten 
air, it lies like a layer all over the floor of the | their lives, because they do not know how 
Ere, with the air above it ; just as water will | needful it is to let the carbonic acid gas escape 


e under oil, if water and oil be put in a vessel | from their rooms, aud to allow the oxygen gas 
together, because water is heavier than oil. to come into them. 


To show how poisonous that gas is, the peo- 
ple who live near it sometimes put a dog into | 
it for a few minutes. When they take the 
poor animal out, he looks as if he were dead ; if 
they left him there long he would die. But, 
as they do not wish to kill him, they dash 
water over him, and let him again breathe the 
fresh air, and he recovers. This shows how 
very poisonous the carbonic acid gas is. 

As the gas lies over the floor of the grotto 
under the good air, you can see how a person ~# re ro ie 
Standing upright would not be harmed, while a = ——— 1 i aaa  ~ right, for 
dog would bekilled. People sometimes set an I have often heard men o oy Ju ao 
open furnace, with charcoal burning in it, in a | that it is a - = = at 
close rocin to warm it, or perhaps to heat flat- | S°TOSS ® Pehe or neg * aii °6- oe 
irons. This is very dangerous; and many con is quite sure, after paddling about long 
have been injured, and some killed, in this (®20¥S to get across, to touch, either above or 
an: ine a Jisonous gas that is in the | P¢low, the shore from which he started. 

af in Italy “fae jm . eharenal. ena| . 8° of my friends once told me that he 
rises higher and higher as the charcoal burns, | Started quite early one foggy morning from his 
A woman was once ironing in a close room | home, intending to go across oat — 
with one of these furnaces, and her little child | “Mich he lived, at a place where the opposite 
iin dkest ts cenum Ae tie, onal shores are nearly alike. He expected to find a 
a Ant at 'cer the’ nee ef the teen ta | small boat at ite moorings belonging to himself 
crpased pews pad higher and higher; and as |and some of his neighbors, but on reaching the 
soon as there was enough to reach as high as | ‘mapas where the boat was kept, it was not to 
the child’s mouth it grew giddy, and soon fe}! re seen. Going up the aioe S ng rods, he 
down almost lifeless. The mother stooped | heard the sound of oars, and soon he saw one 
dows to take up the child, and becvese she | ° his neighbors, who lived near him, and had 
got her ncath y Mo tnt ‘the poisonous gaa | crossed the river at this place perhaps a hun- 
she became giddy too, and fell down. But — times, rowing vigorously towards the 
she had life enough to knock hard on the floor, | *"0"S- Per ete : 
and some one came that understood the matter, | oe be ‘ee hears Mey the py 
and opened the door and windows, and let in| “7°? DS Doat touche yeh cegree nota 
the fresh air, and thus relieved both the moth- the world did you get over the river co carly : 
pant te child dak takin Chale teen | You did not come in this boat, surely, for I 

wiles ees lean ihm mamas ‘of those | found it on the other side, and have just come 

, F | over in it !” 

a — Ss a = 2 —_ee | ‘This interrogation was answered by a loud 
and the quantities ? ou shall now hear how | laugh, at the close of which, my friend had 
Teocnaeene exp ened when. we breathe them. |*°"* difficulty in making the bewildered boat- 
At ps breath we take in three gases, but |™&" believe that they really were on the same 
only one of them is used to support our life.— “ of the river on — they lived. er 
This is the orygen gas: it passes into the he proper way when a person is lost, is to 
blood. ‘The bloud does not remain still in our | Ke the sun fora guide, if the day is clear, 
body; it is in motion everywhere, running | but if not, he should notice the way the wind 
throu, h tubes and vessels which we will speak | blows, the “lay of the land,” the course of the 
of a cnathor time. When it comes to the| reams if there are any, but above all he 
lungs it is of a dark.color ; and this dark color | should not let fear get the edvantage ot te 
is occasioned by the same kind of gas which i ae z : W. K. M. 
comes up out of the earth in the grotto of| A NOBLE . 

which you have read. ‘This dark blood is not | ys ae 

fit to nourish the body, and would act like poi-| As the morning train from this place to 
son if it should be sent to any part of the body | Chicago came near Rock River bridge, on 
without being altered. If, for instance, it| Monday last, the engineet, Robert Waugh, dis- 
should be sent to your brain, instead of the | covere a little girl at play on the track. He 
bright red blood that goes there, you would 





VARIETY. 


For the Companion. 
TRAVELLING IN A CIRCLE. 


Ma. Eprror:—I noticed in the Companion 
of June the 23rd, the article about travelling 
in circles when a person is lost in the woods or 


|sounded the whistle at its highest, sharpest 
fall down and know nothing, and, unless re- | note, and used every possible effort to stop the 
lieved, you would soon die. jtrain. The little child kept moving along on 
Now, how is the dark blood altered so as . peed pr pill sy meme se b “renal sem 
fae thecd? tho done fn tho ieee. The = | the child, who lived in a house near the bridge, 
en gas, ‘which is in the air that we breathe | Seeing her child in danger, made a spring to 
— the lungs, goes through the thin skin of | 88ve her, and rushing in front of the engine, 
the air-cells of the lungs into the blood, and py gg aflaan 2 ate Re = ee 
changes the color of it to a bright red, and | Poll, and yn ae Pea a 8 ~ 
makes it fit to nourish & a : - | could toon $ . rt dist ier ce 
“a A seaae b- rer to dete, ‘haves oe | lips, ran to the place, and found the mother had 
blood and gets into the air-cells, and we| fainted, but both mother and child were saved. 
breathe it out again into the air of the room.— | = took — et in os arms, in rage 
You see, then, that we take into our lungs} ane ut the io "so Ra: ot gpg ail Sa 
capes am, Seweee gut, eat the Het rod child was saved? Had she hesitated a mo- 
ee nn el oo. A ee ment, or have been only a@ second later, both 
out of our lungs, every time we breathe, just aineah Aen onde pd te - " te 
Be ene apni of irogen gue nak ct ote eget 
in, but a less quantity of oxygen gas; and, | ihe mena a Pane 
what I want you to notice particularly, we pass Ib Aor. ’ oe > 
out mach more of the poisonous carbonic acid | "T@ve and herote woman.— ck Island Argus. 
gas than we breathed in. 
It is very useful and necessary to know this ; 
because a great many people may be sitting | : DIVING FOR SPONGE. 
together in a room, and, while they are think-| An important resource for the fishermen of 
ing nothing about it, they may be injuring | Greece consists in the sponge and pear! fishing. 
themselves and one another, and that without | T'o pursue this employ t with iene 
manning ey ce — poe — | ladinponeable that the ove shoald be cele, and 
m in the room more tha: i eet deep. ew 
oxygen gas, (and remember, only one-fifth part) fish for oysters, pe Aig and the large shell-fish 
is oxygen gas,) and every person is also| called buctinium tritonium, descend to a very 
breathing out the carbonic acid gas, which de-| considerable depth. 
stroys life. It is a very happy thing for us all,! These men are exposed to real danger. The 














chamagigas, an enormous bivalve which exists of continued revelry ; he has become a fast 
in the seas of Greece as well as of India, has | man, and is following the fast road te ruin.— 
strength enough to bite a cable intwo. Its| The disbeliever in lotteries cannot forgive him- 
shell weighs no less than 550 Ibs., and the fish | self, and whenever he finds. a friend stops him 
itself about 100 lbs. and tells him the mer. It has become such a 

It is a scene of no smal] excitement to see | mania with him that his friends avoid him and 
two men go forth stripped, in a diminutive | turn the corner as soon as they see him com- 
boat, armed only with a knife stuck in their|ing. He has had several quarrels at the gam- 
leathern girdle. To watch them as they fix| ing table, where the sight of the cards inevita- 
their glance on the deep: then on a sudden to bly brings the oft-told tale to his lips. 
see one of them extending his arms, and, clasp- | Thus one prize in a lottery has made one 
ing his hands, making a plunge. He soon re-| man an idiot, started another on the road to} 
appears above the waves with a sponge in his ruin, and crazed a third. A terrible price for | 
hand, which he deposits in the bost, and imme- | one prize, certainly. 
diately prep for the isition of others.— | inal: aca te 
Thus he works on during the day, and returns | 
to his home overcome by fatigue, and bleeding CAUGHT. 
from nose and ears. Should cramp attack him , worth laughing at, is told of a 
while under water, it is all up with him; and | man who had an infirmity, as well as an ap 
equally miserable would be his fate should he | tite for fish. He was anxious to keep up ti. 
encounter a bivalve at the bottom of the sea.— character for honesty even while enjoying his 
Even should he escape these dangers, which | favorite meal ; and while making a bill with 
are ever present to him, he may perchance get | his merchant, as the story goes, and when his | 
entangled in the floating net of the chania-| back was turned, the honest buyer slipped a| 
griphoide, from which he would try in vain to | codfish under his coat tail. But the garment | 
extricate himself; and, having by good fortnne | was evidently too short to cover up the theft, | 
avoided all these hazards, he may yet stand a| and the merchant at once perceived it. 
chance of ending his days in the jaws of a) ‘ Now,’ said the customer, anxious to improve 
shark. all opportunities to call attention to his virtues, | 
‘Mr. Merchant, | have traded with you a great | 
deal, and have always paid you up honestly | 
and promptly, haven't 1? | 

‘Oh, yes,’ said the merchant, ‘1 make no | 
complaint.’ 

‘ Well,’ said the customer, ‘I always insist | 
that honesty is the best policy, and the best | 
rule to live and die by.’ 

‘That's so,’ replied the merchant. 

And the customer turned to depart. 

* Hold on, friend,—cried the merchant,— 
‘speaking of honesty, [ have a bit of advice to| 
give you. Whenever you come to trade again, 
jyou had better wear a longer coat, or steal al 

shorter codfish,’ 
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CHILDHOOD. 
Drawing pictures on the slate, 
Making houses out of cards, 
Solving riddles all elate, 
Peeping in the neighbors’ yards, 
Such is part of childhood’s game, 
Innocent of wealth or fame. 


Blowing pencil dust away, 
Some perchance may meet the eye; 
Looking out for market day, 
When comes home an extra pie, 
Such is part of childhood’s fun, 
Ere the growing time is done. 


On all-fours about the room, 
Personating cats and mice; 
Saying of the weaver’s loom, 
Don’t it match the carpet nice! 
Fairy weavers still themselves, 
Dancing like the ancient elves. 


Nodding when the prayer is long, 
And the eyes are rubbed in vain ; 


THE TELEGRAPH. 
The following paragraph from a secular pa- 
per shows the use and convenience of the tele- | 
graph :— | 


Last week a lady, travelling from Albany to | 
: : Buffalo by railroad, lost a purse containg fifty | 
In the morning up with song, _ dollars and her baggage cheska. The car in 
Holding hands to catch the rain ;__ | which she started was lef: at Schenectady, and | 
Tom! come in! you roguish Will! |she did not discover her loss till after she had | 
Go to school! and there be still! | changed cars and the train had left Schenecta- | 
Life a holiday of sweets, |dy. She was in much distress, as her journey 
Care a bluebeard not yet known; | was to extend to Wisconsin, and her entire 
Every day its jay repeats, | funds were in the purse. But upon reaching a | 
Rapture in one even tone. | station near Utica, the conductor of the train 
Who that morn would wish to cloud? found a telegraph dispatch awaiting him, 
Who that fairy land would shroud ? which announced the finding of a purse in the | 
| detached ear, and requested him to find the} 

|owner. He satisfied himself that the purse 
| found belonged to the lady, and telegraphed a 
| request for it to be sent by the next train’ to 
Buffalo. The lady waited a few hours in that 
| city, received her purse, and went on her way | 

| rejoicing. " 





Hard their destiny who cree 
Through a childhood full of gloom, 
Sad awake and sad asleep, 
Buried in a living tomb, 
Old before their spring is sped, 
Gray at heart ere morn has fled. 


Z { 

BOYS BURIED ALIVE IN CHINA. |THE 

Our young friends have often read accounts | ABFSOTION- dave: 
of the great rebellion in China. They remem-| One of the first lessons taught the Fiji in- 
ber that the leader, Tai-Ping-Wang, had some | fant is to strike its mother, a neglect of which | 
knowledge of Chnistianity. He destroyed the | Would beget a fear lest the child should grow | 
idols, circulated parts of the Bible among his up to be a coward. Thus these people are | 
followers, and taught them to worship ‘ Shang- | nurtured ‘ without natural affection, and train- | 
ti,’ the Christian’s God. These warriors gained ed to be ‘implacable, unmerciful ;’ mothers | 
many victories, but they suffered some defeats, | leading their children to kick and tread upon | 
At such times frightful vengeance was taken the dead bodies of enemies. ‘The violent pas- | 
by the troops of the emperor. | sions of revenge and anger are fostered in the | 

On one occasion the emperor’s soldiers en- ative children, so that when offended, they | 
tered a town occupied by the followers of Tai- | give full vent to their fury ; and it is not sur- 
Ping-Wang. All the poor inhabitants were at | prising that their riper years exhibit such fear- | 
once murdered, except four hundred young ful developments of rage. | 
boys, who were led to the commander of the | 


chilivce fae Pa ad ae one of need An honest little boy in St. Louis found a| 
‘Litdle wretch, what is your father ? large pocket-book in the street. It contained 
‘He is a kinschin, (that is, a doctor of the | oi 0°, in bank notes, and valuable papers.— 
second class.) | He restored the whole to the owner, who was | 
‘What God do you worship ? | So touched with the display of honesty, that he | 
‘ We have learned to worship Shangti.’ took him to a clothing store, and dressed him | 
‘Child of the Devil! I will teach you to | Ut fom top to toe, in a bran new suit, Then | 
worship Shangti—you shall die.’ | Proceeding to a jewelry store, he purchased ed] 
The little boy and several others threw good silver watch, upon which he directed to | 
themselves at the feet of the mandarin, and) He ie. pred, these words: * Robert Thomas id 
begged for mercy. It was in vain. The mon- oop Hows Moore. St. Louis, September 3, | 
ster ordered that the children should be buried | /8°9- ah oh is the best policy.’ Not even} 
alive. For this purpose they were divided into pe ae with this, he placed in a neat bead | 
two parties and given to two officers. Each | PUrse, perry J dollar gold pieces, which he | 
officer had two hundred. One of them strictly | “ected the lad to give his mother. 
obeyed this barbarous order. The hands of | 
the children were tied behind their backs, and | 
then they were thrown into a deep ditch, some 
having their limbs broken by the fall, and the 
ditch was rapidly filled with earth. The sol-| 
diers, with loud shouts of laughter trampled | 
upon the earth of this tomb, all the while} 
mocking Shangti, who, they said, did not know | 
any better how to defend his worshippers.— | 
The two hundred children of the second di- | 
vision were spared.—Juv. Miss. Mag. 


FIJIANS WITHOUT NATURAL) 


Mary's love may I possess, 

Lydia’s tender-heartedness ; 

Peter’s ardent spirit feel, 

James’ faith by works reveal ; 

Like young Timothy, may I | 

Every sinful passion fly. 

Most of all, may I pursue | 

That example Jesus drew; | 

¥ wy life and conduct show | 
ow he lived and walked below ; 

———__-——- Day by day, through grace restored, 

VALUE OF A LOTTERY PRIZE. Imutate my blessed Lord. 


A New Orleans letter in the Charleston (S.| A boy, twelve years old, in Lisbon, N. H. | 
S.) Courier, relates an incident which illus-| went to the pasture to catch a colt, ‘August | 
trates in a ating manner the evil that may be | 29th, and thoughtlessly put the end of the rope, | 
produced by one lottery ticket. 


A young man of good family in New| when the colt, from some cause, ran at great 
Orleans, who is p tely fond of gai » | speed, throwing the boy at times higher than, 
was playing cards with considerable ill-luck, | his back, and causing his immediate death.— | 
and as a last throw, having lost all his money, Boys, take notice. 
staked a lottery ticket. He lost. After the . 

me was over, the winner having no faith inj A Bap Hanv-Waittne.—I think sympathet- 
Piterien, proposed to throw dice for it, at, ically of the worthy father of Dr. Chal as 


jon which was a slip-knot, around his waist, | 





—— 
GOOD NEWS FOR LITTLE FOLKs, 
GOULD & LINCOLN, 50 WASHINGTON s7., 
HAVE JUST PUBLISHED 
ee a ae HOLIDAYS. 

. OLIPHANT, Au of * garet Maitlang» 
16mo. cloth. 63 cents. : 
_o— story, full of fascination to all childrés 
and youth, and teaching the best lessons of 


and piety. It willcarry sunny hours and nobdl 
into maty family circles. 4 “o 


PLEASANT PAGES FOR YOUNG PEOPLE; or Bou 
of Home Education and Entertainment. By 8, Provy 
With ill ions. 16mo. eloth 








75 cents. . 

This little volume furnishes an inexh ble store o, 

and 1m the home circle. 

THE POOR BOY AND MERCHANT PRINCE; » 
Elements of Success, drawn from the Life and Charge’ 
ter of the lateAmosLawrence. By WILLIAM M. Tuaygy 

author of “*The Poor Girl and True Woman.» 
16mo. cloth, gilt back, 75 cents. 

“ One of the best books for boys with which we hay, 
met for years.’’—[Chicago H 

“ There is scarcely a page that will not rivet the at. 
tention and interest the mind of the young reader.» 

N. ¥. Evangelist. 

“We wish very earnestly that all the business men of 
our great cities Knew the worth of this volume.””— Prey. 
byterian Banner. 

THE POOR GIRL AND TRUE WOMAN ; or, Elemeny 
of Woman’s Success, drawn from the life of Mary Lyon 
and others. A Book for Girls. By Wittiam My 
Tare, author of “The Poor Boy and Merchay 

ince.’ l6mo. cloth, gilt back, 75 cents. 

This book is filled with weighty instruction, enlivened 

by an abundance of anecdotes. ary Lyon is the centraj 

figure of the book, but illustrations of its teachings az 
drawn from the lives of many other distinguished women, 

Parents will find the above ‘Companion Books” aq. 
mirably adapted for presents to a son and daughter 
Uniform in size, typography. and binding. 

THE AIMWELL STORIES; Six Volumes, uniform, 
with Box. 

This series of works for youth is designed to 
some of the leading phases of youthful character, and to 
point out their tendencies to future good and evil. T, 
depict the quiet, natural scenes and incidents of every. 
day life, in city and country, mingling important mora) 
lessons with amusing, curious, and useful information. 
Each volume is complete of itself, but a connecting thread 
runs through the whole. 








BURNETT'S COCOAINE. 


und of Cocoa-nut Oil, &c., for dressing the 
‘or efficacy and agreeableness, it is without a 


A com 
Hair. 
equal. 

it prevents the hair from falling off. 

It promotes its healthy and vigorous growth. 

It is not greasy or sticky. 

It leaves no disagreeable odor. 

It softens the hair when hard and dry. 

It soothes the irritated scalp skin. 

It affords the richest lustre. 

It remains longest in effect. 

It costs fifty cents for a half pint bottle. 


Burnett’s Cocoaine. 
Burnett’s Cocoaine. 
Burnett’s Cocoaine. 


TESTIMONIAL. 
Boston, July 19, 1857. 

Messrs. J. Bonnett & Co.—I cannot refuse to state 
the selutary effect in my own aggravated case, of your 
excellent Hair Vil—(Cocoaine.) 

For many months my hair had been falling off, untill 
was fearful of losing it entirely. Theskin upon my head 
became gradually more and more inflamed, so that 1 could 
not touch it without pain. This irritated condition I 
attributed to the use of various advertised hair washes, 
which I have since been told contain eamphene spirit. 

By the advice of my physician, to whom you had showed 
your process of purifying the Oil, 1 commenced its 
use the last week inJune. The first application allayed 
the itching and irritation; in three or four days the red- 
ness and tenderness disappeared—the hair ceased to fall, 
and I have now a thick growth of new bair. I trust that 
others, similar :y afflicted, will be induced to try the same 
remedy. fours very truly, 

SUSAN R. POPE. 
Burnett’s Cocoaine. 

A single application renders the hair (no matter how 
stiff and dry,) soft and glossy for several days. It is 
conceded by all who have + ang be: to be the best and 
cheapest Hair Dressing in the World. 

Prepared by JOSEPH BURNETT & CO., Boston. 

For sale by dealers generally at 50 cents a bottle. 

6—ly 


SUNDAY SCHOOL BOOKS, 
PUBLISHED BY J. E. TILTON & CO., 

161 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 
MOTHERS OF THE BIBLE. By Mrs. 8.G. Asnron, 
with an introduction by Rev. A. L. Stone. 75 cts. 

** Beautifully written and cak ulated to excite & 
stronger interest in the study of the Bible.’ 
OLD SOUTH CHAPEL PRAYER MEETING, its His- 


tory, with instances of remarkable conversions in an- 
ewer to prayer. cts. 


SABBATH TALKS WITH LITTLE CHILDREN 


ABNUT THE PSALMS OF DAVID. By Mrs. 8. G. 
ASHTON, author of ** Mothers of the Bible.” 38 cts. 
SABBATH TALKS WITH LITTLE CHILDREN 

ABOUT JESUS, same author, also illustrated. 38 cts. 
CATHARINE. A beautiful book by the author of ** Ag- 
nes, orthe Little Key.”? 75 cts. 


AGNES AND THE LITTLE KEY. Author of “Ca 
tharine.”” 75 cts. 


BERTHA AND HER BAPTISM. Same author. 


THE LIGHT HEARTED GIRL. 
3 cts. 


THE LOST LAMB. 34 cts. 
THE CARDINAL FLOWER. 34 cts. 
THE BURIAL OF THE FIRST-BORN. 34 cts. 
Xr And other beautiful books for Sunday School Li- 


braries. 
J. E. TILTON & CO., 
161 Washington St., Opposite Milk. 


J. E. TILTON & CO. have all the different Societies’ 
books, and a complete aseortment of the Presbyterian 
Board on hard to furnish Schools, and the trade. 


85 cts. 
By JosgrH ALDEX. 








THE BOSTON REMEDY! 


REDDING’S RUSSIA SALVE. 
VEGETABLE OINTMENT! 


r perfectly free from any mercurial matter or injurious 
particles, and in no case will its application interfere 
with the remedies that may be prescribed by a regular 
physician. It is an indispensable article of household 
necessity, being used alike by rich and 

proved itself the BEST AND SUREST REMEDY for all those 





bodily i viz— 
Burns, Scalds, Felons, Old Sores, Flesh Wounds, Piles, 
Chapped Hands, Chilblains, Erysipelas, Sore Nipples, 
Frost Bitten Parts. Sprains, Corns, Wens, Cancers, U leers, 
Whitlows, Warts, Bunions, Ringworm, Sties, Sore Lips, 
Sore Eyes, Nettle Rash, Balt heum, Musqueto Bites, 
Spider Stings, Flea Bites, Shingles, Cuts, Boils, Erup- 
tions, Pimples, Ingrowing Nails, Freckles, Tan, Sup 
Burn Blisters, and all Cutaneous Diseases and Eruptions 
Generally! 

This salve is put up in metal boxes, three sizes, at 2 
cents, 50 cents and $1. The largest size contains the 
quantity of six of the smallest boxes, and is warranted 
to retain its virtues in any climate. 


EDDING & CO., Proprietors, Boston, Mass. . 


Barnes & Park wholesale agente, 13 & 15 Park Row, 
New York. 
l4—ly 








twenty-five cents a chance. A bystander, ‘a| When he received his weekly or fortnight! 
r fellow who never owned a hundred dol-_| letters from his distinguished son, he carefully 

ars in his life,’ accepted the offer, and won the | locked them 4 By the time a little store had 

ticket. A few days afterwards the Havana | 2ccumulated, his son came to pay him a visit, 

steamer arrived, and lo! the ticket had drawn | nd then he broke all the seals and got the 

$25,000. The original Gale who had thus | Writer to read them.—Frazer’s Mag. 

thrown away a fortune, on hearing the news, | P 

was taken with an attack of ony and is | a A hereg aeha, Uone years old, in Boston, 

even now in a sad condition; it is feared he | °7*™ ¢ -pint of New England rum, and, in 

will remain an idiot. ‘The lucky drawer of the | spite o! stomach pumps and doctors, died in a 

prize immediately invested a round sum in an | = 

assortment of the most flashy jewelry and gar- 


He that | i 
ments, and has been leading, ever since, a life 0 Sat would pienso aihcitistiemelb ten, 


Undertakes what none can do. ’ 








YOUTH’S COMPANION 


A FAMILY PAPER 
DEVOTED TO 
Piety, Morality, Brotherly Love- No Se 
tarianism, Neo Controversy. 
PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY 
OLMSTEAD & CO., BOSTON, M8. 
No. 22 School Street. 
Paice $14 ream. 81x cOPigs Pon $5, PAYMENT Im AJ 
¥ 


BOUND VOLUMES @1 and 1,35. 


W. Hyde, & E. F. Duren, Bangor, Agents. 
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